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feai fill thoughts, with her Olympiacal aspects, and cooling with her
eloquent speeches, my burning heart ; and with an amorous and
friendly regard, and cast of her eyes, and smiling grace, she said thus
unto me.1

The descriptive passages are wonderful, and worthy of the
strange illustrations that adorn the book:

The seeling of the walls as aforesaid, mounted up to the bending
of the Aich from the Chapters which stood upon their strict and
upright Antes even to the uppermost end of the entry, which was
by my perspective judgment twelve paces. From which perpohte
ligature and fastened joints, the roof of the entry all the length
thereof, did march with a hemicircubate flexure, answeiable to the
Antes and straight sides of the afore described porch full of varieties
and exquisite representments, rarely engraven and of little water
monsters, as in the water itself in their right and well-disposed
plemitules, half men and women, with their fishy tails : some
embracing one another with a mutual consent, some playing upon
Flutes, and others upon fantastical instruments. Some sitting in
strange fashioned Chariots, and drawn in them by swift Dolphins,
crowned and adorned with water Lilies suitable to the furniture of
the garnished seats: some with divers dishes and vessels replenished
with many sorts of fruits, Others with plentiful copies, some coupled
together with bands, and others wrestling as they did, riding upon
Hipposatamies, and other sundry and uncouth beasts, with a
Chiloneal defence.2

The Decameron was not Englished till 1620, which at first seems Boccaccio
unaccountable.3 Boccaccio had, of course, been one of Chaucer's
masters, and had long exercised an important influence on English
writers ; but he was either read in his own language or known
indirectly through those who copied him. The earliest English prose
version of any story from the Decameron was probably " The
Wonderful history of Titus and Gisippus, whereby is declared the
figure of perfect amity," which occurs in Sir Thomas Elyot's great
treatise, The Governour (1531). It seems to have been translated

1 The passage is given in the original spelling in Andrew Lang's reprint
(1890, p. 193).

2 Ibid., p. 62.

3  The Fthcopo was translated by H. G. as A Pleasant Disport of divers Noble
Personages (1567).